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Military  sers'lc^  for  all^  with  no  deferments 
granted,  has  been  recommended  by  the  Assn,  of  Amer. 
Universities.  Under  the  proposal,  all  able-bodied  young 
men  would  enter  the  armed  forces  at  the  age  of  18  (or 
upon  graduation  from  high  school)  for  a  two-year  period 
of  training.  Upon  its  completion,  they  would  be  required 
to  join  one  of  the  reserves.  Youths  not  physically  fit  to 
fight,  the  association  added,  should  be  inducted  and  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Dept,  of  Defense,  which  would  give  them 
suitable  non-combat  jobs. 

Said  the  association,  after  warning  that  the  military 
strength  of  the  United  States  might  be  a  vital  factor  in 
in  the  prevention  of  global  war :  “The  age  at  which  mili¬ 
tary  obligations  must  be  discharged  should  be  such  as  to 
interfere  least  with  the  life  of  the  individuals  and  with  the 
economic  and  intellectual  life  of  the  country.” 

A  special  committee  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  of  School 
Administrators,  however,  stated  this  month  that  universal 
military  training  proposals  “seem  impractical”  now.  Dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  emergency,  it  argued,  the  country  must 
rely  on  a  strong  system  of  selective  service.  To  make  the 
selective  service  system  stronger,  it  proposed  a  re-evalu¬ 
ation  of  draft  standards,  so  that  men  who  failed  to  qualify 
for  combat  would  be  accepted  for  limited  service.  The 
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committee  added:  “We  question  rejections  for  low  mental 
test  scores  when  elementary  school  has  been  completed 
.  .  .  and  we  protest  rejections  for  physical  disabilities 
of  men  who  are  nevertheless  able  to  participate  in  com¬ 
petitive  athletics.” 

For  tho  beiaefit  of  youth,  delegates  at  the  Mid¬ 
century  White  House  Conference  recommended  66  meas¬ 
ures.  Among  the  most  conspicuous :  ( 1 )  more  federal  aid 
for  education,  with  assistance  limited  to  public  schools 
(2)  complete  end  to  racial  segregation  in  education,  pub¬ 
lic  travel,  employment  and  churches,  with  the  federal 
government  taking  the  lead  by  ending  segregation  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  (3)  continuance  of  the  policy  of  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state.  Proposed  recommendations 
for  universal  military  training  and  compulsory  health 
insurance  were  struck  out  by  committees  before  reaching 
a  conference  vote.  (For  further  notes  on  the  meeting,  see 
RELIGION  and  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES.) 

FCr  heariuffN  on  eilucational  lelovision 

have  been  temporarily  halted,  but  will  be  reopened  Jan¬ 
uary  15.  Proposal  of  Wm.  J.  Wallin,  chancellor  of  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  for  the  financing  of 
educational  TV  stations:  schools  could  sell  some  com¬ 
mercial  programs. 
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New  A3fA  campaign  will  be  directed  against 
federal  aid  for  medical  education.  Taking  $500,000  from 
its  socialized-medicine  fight-chest  this  month,  the  Amer. 
Medical  Assn,  announced  that  it  was  giving  the  money 
directly  to  medical  schools,  and  that  it  hoped  other  or¬ 
ganizations  would  follow  suit. 

By  so  aiding  hard-pressed  medical  institutions,  the  as¬ 
sociation  hopes  to  convince  the  public  (and  the  many 
medical  schools  which  are  angling  for  federal  funds) 
that  federal  support  really  isn’t  necessary.  But  proponents 
of  the  federal-aid-to-medical-education  bill  (which  passed 
the  Senate  but  stalled  in  the  House)  estimate  that  the 
donation  will  supply  about  1%  of  the  minimum  needs  of 
medical  and  health  schools,  and  predict  that  efforts  to 
obtain  further  private  aid  will  fail. 

The  AMA  announcement,  incidentally,  came  simul¬ 
taneously  with  full-page  advertisements,  in  leading  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country,  which  urged  the  reading 
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of  an  article  on  who’s  to  blame  for  the  (!t)ctor  shortage, 
appearing  in  that  week's  Collier's.  The  article  held  the 
AMA  and  its  blocking  of  the  medical-education-aid  hill 
completely  responsible. 

Xeu'  York's  l<»yalty  law  is  valid,  according 
to  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals,  highest  tribunal  in 
.New  \  ork  State.  Designed  to  separate  Communists  from 
teaching  jobs,  the  law  had  been  challenged  in  three  actions 
— one  of  which  was  brought  by  the  New  York  Teachers 
I’nion.  another  by  the  Communist  Party  of  New  York. 

Concurring  unanimously  in  the  decision,  the  justices 
explained  why  the  act — which  directs  the  Board  of  Re¬ 
gents  to  compile  a  list  of  subversive  organizations,  and 
then  orders  local  school  boards  to  dismiss  employes  found 
to  be  members — does  not  violate  constitutional  freedom 
guarantees.  “Constitutional  freedoms,  themselves."  the 
court  said,  “are  dependent  upon  the  power  of  constitu¬ 
tional  government  to  survive.  If  it  is  to  survive,  it  must 
have  power  to  protect  itself  against  unlawful  conduct, 
and  under  some  circumstances  against  incitements  to  com¬ 
mit  unlawful  acts.” 

To  date,  no  teachers  have  been  arraigned  U!ider  the 
statute,  since  such  action  was  stayed  pending  the  Court 
of  Appeals’  ruling.  Although  execution  of  the  law  could 
now  proceed,  plaintiffs  are  making  plans  to  take  their 
case  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Opening  of  graduafo  schools  to  IVoffrocs 

throughout  the  South  has  been  recommended  by  Colgate 
W.  Darden,  Jr.,  president  of  the  U.  of  Virginia.  The  first 
Southern  university  head  to  make  the  proposal  publicly. 
Pres.  Darden  presented  it  for  consideration  of  Southern 
governors  at  their  meeting  in  Charleston  last  month.  At 
the  same  time  he  recommended  that  all  schools  in  the 
South’s  regional  graduate  and  professional  education 
program  admit  both  Negro  and  white  students. 

Incidentally,  trustees  of  the  U.  of  Tennessee  this  month 
tossed  aside  the  advice  of  the  Tennessee  attorney  general 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Oct.  20),  refused  to  permit  the 
enrollment  of  five  Negroes  who  sought  graduate  courses. 
The  action  is  expected  to  result  in  another  federal  court 
case  involving  racial  discrimination  in  education. 

Pact  for  removal  of  book  tariffs  has  been 
signed  by  17  nations,  but  not  by  the  United  Slaes.  Al¬ 
though  present  tariffs  are  small,  many  U.  S.  publishers 
object  to  their  elimination,  fearing  that  it  might  lead 
to  repeal  of  present  regulations  which  limit  the  number 
of  copies  of  English-language  books  which  may  be  im¬ 
ported.  Sponsored  by  UNESCO,  the  treaty  also  provides 
for  the  duty-free  importation  of  other  publications,  edu¬ 
cational  materials,  and  works  of  art. 

One  UNESCO  agreement  for  free  trade  in  ideas  al¬ 
ready  has  the  U.  S.  signature.  It  calls  for  free  importation 
of  documentary  films,  filmstrips,  recordings,  maps  and 
charts. 

Deputy  director-general  for  UNESCO  will 
he  President  John  W.  Taylor  of  the  U.  of  Louisville.  Dr. 
Taylor,  whose  resignation  from  the  university  becomes 
effective  this  month,  will  take  over  his  new  duties  in 
Paris  the  first  of  the  year. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

State  Board#  of  Education  and  Chief  State  School  Officers — Their 
Status  and  Legal  Powers,  W  ard  W .  Keesteker.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  If  a.'h.  23,  D.C.  I  lip.  30c. 

“Mission  Completed,”  Willard  E.  Givens.  NEA  Jour.,  Dec.  1930. 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Report  of  the  Second  U.S. 
Education  Mission  to  Japan,  Sept.  19.30.) 

The  flise  of  Federal  Control  in  American  Education,  Dawson 
Hales.  Columbia  U.  Press,  2960  Broadway,  N.  Y.  27.  ( A  dis¬ 
sertation  proposing  that  dangers  of  federal  control  of  education 
can  be  reduced  if  professional  groups  organize  a  national  body 
uith  the  primary  function  of  maintaining  autonomy  and  inde. 
pendence  for  education.) 


Adm  inistration 


Probe  of  prcMNurcM  In  Pasadena,  which  led 
to  the  resignation  of  Supt.  Willard  E.  Goslin  last  month 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Nov.  20),  is  to  be  made  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Nat.  Education  Assn,  and  the  Amer. 
Assn,  of  School  Administrators.  While  on  the  surface  it 
appears  that  the  Pasadena  public  was  displeased  with 
“progressive”  education,  there  also  are  indications  that 
the  feeling  was  fomented  by  groups  taking  part  in  an 
organized  national  movement  to  cut  school  costs  and/or 
curb  public  schooling. 

The  type  of  school  program  which  emphasizes  the  well- 
rounded  development  of  the  child  requires  more  money 
than  exclusive  teaching  of  the  fundamentals,  hence  tax¬ 
fighting  organizations  are  particularly  anxious  to  see  the 
more  progressive-type  curriculum  discredited,  it  is  pointed 
out.  Some  groups  and  persons  fear  public  schools  for 
selfish  reasons.  Of  his  opponents.  Dr.  Goslin  says:  “  .  . . 
self-appointed  saviors  of  the  American  scene  who  are 
afraid  of  the  social  and  political  consequences  of  free 
education.” 

These  public  school  enemies  will  be  at  work  elsewhere 
now  that  they  have  succeeded  in  Pasadena,  the  NEA 
cautions.  Their  pat  phrases  condemning  “progressive” 
education,  it  points  out.  are  only  a  cover-up  for  their 
main  goal  of  spending  less  money. 

In  Pasadena,  incidentally,  the  Board  of  Education  al¬ 
most  about-faced  after  asking  Goslin  to  resign.  It  found 
that  letters  protesting  the  resignation  were  as  strong  and 
almost  as  numerous  as  those  which  previously  had  been 
received  demanding  the  action.  (For  a  proposal  on  com¬ 
bating  drives  for  a  return  to  the  three  R’s,  see  “For  Smooth 
Community  Relations,”  below.) 

For  Nmootb  community  relations,  schoolmen 
must  convince  citizens  that  there  is  more  to  “the  funda¬ 
mentals”  than  instruction  in  the  three  R’s,  Supt.  J.  Harry 
Adams,  of  Elizabeth.  N.  J.,  advises  in  the  November-De-  ' 
(■ember  Exchange,  a  bulletin  published  by  the  Metropoli-  ^ 
tan  School  Study  Council.  Citizens  need  reassurance  that 
basic  skills  are  being  taught  efficiently,  he  writes,  but  they 
also  need  a  broader  outlook  as  to  what  makes  up  the 
fundamentals  of  education.  Therefore,  he  proposes  that 
schools  try  this  tack  with  an  erring  public:  explain  that 
as  fundamental  to  an  individual’s  (and  the  nation’s)  wel¬ 
fare  as  the  three  R’s  are  those  teachings  which  develop 
high  ethical  standards,  good  mental  and  physical  health. 
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holesome  personal  life,  economic  productive  power,  and 
intergroup  and  interpersonal  understanding. 

Offic'ial  complaint  of  educators  regarding 
advertising  that  overrates  the  educative  value  of  television 
has  been  filed  with  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  by  the 
NEA  Board  of  Directors.  Said  the  NEA:  “  .  .  .  educators 
by  no  means  agree  that  television  is  presently  helpful  in 
the  education  of  a  child  ...  or  helpful  to  a  child’s  morale 
or  mind.  The  assertion  that  educators  do  agree  as  to 
such  alleged  benefits  of  television  tends  to  reflect  ad¬ 
versely  upon  the  teaching  profession  .  .  .  and  may  lead 
to  a  substantial  loss  of  confidence  in  the  nation’s  school 
systems.” 

Required  readiug  for  all  Americaus  should 
be  Henry  Steele  Commager’s  article  ”Our  Schools  Have 
Kept  Is  Free,”  which  appeared  in  Life's  October  16th 
education  issue,  according  to  the  NEA’s  Nat.  School 
Public  Relations  Assn.  It  has  reprinted  the  article  as 
a  12-page  booklet,  urges  schools  to  distribute  it  to  stu¬ 
dents,  teachers,  parents  and  other  citizens.  Supplied  at 
cost,  a  packet  of  40  booklets  is  available  at  $1:  a  packet 
of  100,  at  $2.50. 

I'ummuuily  aeli«iu  lu  improve  NehoulK  is 

scheduled  to  be  dramatized  in  two  future  broadcasts  on 
the  new  series,  “The  People  Act,”  presented  Saturday 
evenings  at  7  o’clock  (EST)  over  the  NBC  network.  On 
December  30,  the  dramatization  “Red  Clay  and  Team¬ 
work”  contrasts  the  community  of  Carrollton.  Ga,,  as  it 
is  today  with  what  it  was  30  years  ago,  showing  efforts 
of  a  local  school  leader  in  rousing  the  community  to  work 
with  him  in  putting  modern  educational  methods  into 
effect.  On  February  19,  “As  the  Children  Go,”  will  tell 
how  a  local  committee  of  citizens  worked  to  pass  a  bond 
issue  needed  to  relieve  overcrowded  school  conditions  in 
Haddon  Township,  N.  J.  fFor  more  about  the  series,  see 
ADULT  EDUCATION.) 

Survey  of  eollege  eurullmoufs.  recently  made 
by  the  New  York  Times,  places  the  total  collegiate  stu¬ 
dent-body  at  2,344,509,  a  drop  of  7.4/f  from  last  year's 
record  high.  All  types  of  institutions,  it  is  reported,  have 
lost  students  this  year,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
specialized  divisions  —  notably  medicine,  dentistry  and 
theology.  Other  professional  schools,  particularly  engi¬ 
neering.  show  substantial  losses.  (See  “Drop  in  Teachers 
College  Enrollments:'  PROFESSIONAL  RELATIONS.) 

Average  annual  tuition  throughout  the  country  is  $281 
per  year,  compared  with  $276  last  year  and  $187  in 
1941-42.  the  Times  also  disclosed.  But  the  average  cost 
to  the  student  for  his  year  of  college  education  will  be 
approximately  $800. 

20%  fewor  veterans  are  in  school  this  year, 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  announced.  On  No¬ 
vember  1,  the  total  number  of  veterans  attending  all  types 
of  schools  under  the  GI  Bill  and  Public  Law  16  (for  the 
disabled)  was  1,293,500.  One  year  ago,  the  figure  was 
1,628,700. 

Greatest  drop  (45%)  comes  in  on-the-job  training 
enrollments;  next  greatest  (35% )  in  college  enrollments. 
But  the  number  of  veterans  training  in  schools  below 


college  level  is  only  12'  <  below  the  1949  figure,  while 
institutional  on-farm  training  reached  its  enrollment  peak 
only  five  months  ago,  currently  has  only  3'<  fewer  par¬ 
ticipants  than  last  fall. 

I  p  to  the  present  time,  a  total  of  7,758.000  veterans 
have  taken  some  type  of  training  under  the  GI  Bill  or 
Public  Law  16.  That  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  all 
World  War  II  veterans.  Total  cost  of  the  program  so 
far:  approximately  $12,000,000,000. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Education  in  the  General  Magazines,"  John  W alton.  School  & 
Society.  Dec.  9,  1900.  10  Amsterdam  Are.,  N.Y.  23.  (Analysis  of 
education  articles  appearing  between  1927  and  1948  in  16  leading 
national  magazines.) 

{.akewood  Is  My  Community.  Lakewood  Public  Schools,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio.  40p.  (Pictorial  presentation  of  the  Lakewood  curri¬ 
culum.  The  brochure  is  designed  for  community  distribution.) 


Professional  Relations 


Drop  in  foachers  <*ollogc  enrollments  this 
vear  forebodes  greater  shortages  of  elementary  school 
teachers  in  the  future.  After  a  nation-wide  survey  of 
college  registrations,  the  New  York  Times  reported  this 
month  that  total  teachers  college  enrollments  had  fallen 
from  196.000  last  year  to  194.000  this  fall.  That  was  a 
decline  of  only  V/r ,  but  enrollments  of  freshmen  were 
down  more — 3.2% .  Most  of  the  drop  is  due  to  the 
gradual  termination  of  the  GI  Bill  education  program,  the 
Korean  war,  and  uncertainty  of  future  draft  laws — -which 
combined  to  result  in  a  10%  fall  in  the  number  of  men 
on  teachers  college  campuses. 

While  educators  have  been  encouraging  more  students 
to  select  elementary,  rather  than  high  school  teaching, 
the  profession  remains  unbalanced.  For  instance,  the 
report  reveals,  of  the  1950-51  graduating  class.  53%  will 
be  trained  for  elementary  grades,  43' i  for  high  schools, 
and  2'i  for  colleges.  But  at  present,  there  is  three  times 
the  demand  for  elementary  teachers  as  for  high  school 
teachers.  Surprisingly,  schools  have  been  successful,  how¬ 
ever.  in  attracting  more  men  to  the  elementary  field.  WTiile 
previously  few  men  took  elementary  courses.  18%  of  all 
men  in  teachers  colleges  last  year,  and  25 ''j  this  year, 
are  enrolled  in  elementary  education. 

The  survey  indicates,  incidentally,  that  recruitment  for 
teachers’  training  is  not  all  that  is  needed.  One  serious 
cause  of  the  current  shortage,  it  notes,  is  the  large 
number  of  teachers  college  graduates  who  take  jobs  other 
than  teaching.  While  in  1941-42.  82%  of  graduates  im¬ 
mediately  entered  the  teaching  field,  only  75%  of  the 
1949-50  graduating  class  did  so. 

Yoar-lon)S  strife  over  salaries  in  the  New 

York  City  schools  continues.  But  this  month  a  special 
fact-finding  committee  got  down  to  the  business  of  hear¬ 
ing  grievances  (often  conflicting)  of  the  many  teacher- 
organizations  in  the  school  system. 

With  extra-curricular  activities  at  a  virtual  standstill 
as  teachers  demand  retroactive  increases  ranging  from 
$400  to  $1,500  annually,  high  school  teachers  are  battling 
others  to  put  an  end  to  the  single  salary  principle. 
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According  to  the  High  School  Teachers  Assn.,  the  single 
salary  schedule  is  the  “most  colossal  fraud  ever  imposed 
on  the  educational  world.” 

Although  admitting  that  the  single  salary  movement 
is  spreading  “like  wildfire”  throughout  the  country,  an 
association  spokesman  declared  at  this  month’s  hearings 
that  high  school  teaching  requires  higher  preparation  and 
added  responsibilities,  hence  should  bring  greater  pay 
than  elementary  or  junior  high  school  jobs.  Only  short¬ 
age  of  elementary  teachers  brought  the  single  salary 
schedule  into  being,  he  insisted;  it  will  vanish,  he  said, 
as  soon  as  the  enrollment  bulge  reaches  high  school. 

Pay  raises  for  Philadelphia  teachers  were 
announced  by  the  Board  of  Education  this  month.  Ef¬ 
fective  January  1,  all  salaries  will  be  upped  $200  annually. 

Amer.  Assn,  of  ^hool  Librarians  will  be¬ 
come  a  separate  division  of  the  Amer.  Library  Assn, 
on  January  1.  At  present  a  section  of  the  ALA  Division 
of  Libraries  for  Children  &  Young  People,  the  school 
librarians’  unit  has  a  membership  of  approximately 
2,700;  is  headed  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Walraven,  librarian 
of  the  N.  R.  Crozier  Technical  High  School,  Dallas. 

A'ew  dean  of  education  at  Northwestern 

will  be  Prof.  Odridge  T.  MeSwain,  whose  appointment 
becomes  effective  September  1,  1951.  At  present.  Prof. 
MeSwain  is  dean  of  Northwestern’s  University  College, 
a  division  of  evening  study  on  the  Chicago  campus. 

NEA  trac'd  tours  to  Europe  are  being  planned 
for  the  summer  of  1951.  Although  arrangements  have 
not  been  completed,  there  will  be  two  tours  of  six  to 
eight  weeks  each,  one  probably  covering  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  England  and  France;  the  other  covering  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  Italy,  Switzerland.  Germany  and/or  Aus¬ 
tria.  Tour  cost:  approximately  $900. 

Other  organized  educational  tour  plans  include  a  U.  S. 
trip  being  considered  by  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn. 
If  enough  teachers  express  interest  (write  the  association 
at  NEA  headquarters),  the  first  tour  may  be  offered  next 
summer  in  cooperation  with  a  college  or  university  which 
will  grant  participants  college  credit. 

New  college  courses  in  safety  are  being 
prepared  by  the  Nat.  Commission  on  Safety  Education  of 
the  NEA.  Last  month  representatives  of  the  commission 
met  in  Cincinnati  with  college  teachers  and  specialists 
in  agriculture,  business,  industry  and  labor  to  discuss 
what  college  courses  should  cover  (particularly  courses 
in  teachers  colleges)  and  to  frame  suggestions  for  inte¬ 
grating  safety  education  into  college  chemistry,  physics, 
geology,  sociology  and  psychology. 

While  nearly  all  elementary  school  teachers  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  teach  safety,  few  of  them  have  had  adequate 
preparation  in  the  subject,  the  NEA  points  out.  Only 
one-half  of  all  teacher-training  institutions  offer  courses 
in  safety  for  college  credit. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Fred  Brown  is.  the  Elusive  Ideal  Teacher”  Robt.  R.  Leeper. 
NEA  Jour.,  Dec.  1950.  1201  I6th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.C.  (A  dis¬ 


cussion  of  teacher  rating  systems,  based  on  the  bulletin  Better 
Than  Rating:  New  Approaches  to  Appraisal  of  Teaching  Services, 
which  has  been  prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  Assn,  for  Super¬ 
vision  &  Curriculum  Development.) 

Report  of  the  Conference  on  the  Improvement  of  Instruction,  c/o 
Program  for  the  Improvement  of  Teaching  in  Colleges  and  Uni¬ 
versities,  U.  of  .Missouri,  Columbia.  (Report  of  a  conference  spon¬ 
sored  last  June  by  the  U.  of  Missouri  with  the  support  of  the 
Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.) 


Teaching  Methods  and  Prohlemg 


For  efficient  theme  correction,  record  com¬ 
ments  on  a  dictating  machine,  rather  than  writing  them 
at  the  edge  of  students’  papers,  advises  Nachman  Cohen 
of  the  Gardner  (Mass.)  schools.  Recorded  comments, 
he  writes  in  the  December  issue  of  the  English  Journal 
result  in  fuller,  more  specific  and  more  understandable 
corrections,  and  in  a  vast  saving  of  time  to  the  teacher. 

A  number  of  Gardner  teachers  are  using  the  system  in 
an  experiment  sponsored  jointly  by  the  school  and 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  Inc.,  manufacturer  of  electronic  dic¬ 
tating  equipment.  The  plan  is  simple:  each  student  has 
a  plastic  disc  which  he  submits  with  his  composition: 
after  the  teacher  dictates  the  corrections,  the  disc  and 
theme  are  returned  together,  and  the  student  hears  the 
teacher’s  comments  over  a  playback  machine.  Since 
each  disc  will  hold  30  minutes  of  comments,  or  corrections 
on  six  to  eight  papers,  the  recordings  are  helpful  to 
both  student  and  teacher  in  measuring  progress  during 
the  School  term. 

^^Happy  Living  in  the  Elementary  School’^ 

will  be  the  title  of  the  1952  yearbook  of  the  Dept,  of 
Elementary  School  Principals.  NEA.  Its  editorial  com¬ 
mittee  now  is  canvassing  members,  urging  them  to  sub¬ 
mit  descriptions  of  devices,  techniques,  procedures  and 
plans  that  have  been  tried  and  found  valuable  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  combination  of  effective  teaching  and  happiness 
in  the  classroom.  “The  elementary  school  should  be  a 
happy  place,  and  boys  and  girls  should  come  to  school 
because  they  want  to  come.”  the  committee  emphasizes. 

To  captnre  feeling  of  the  18th  centniy 

for  students  of  English  literature.  Teacher  Carol  Snyder 
of  East  high  school,  Des  Moines,  la.,  recommends  assip- 
ments  on  the  history  of  furniture  design.  For  example, 
she  explains,  out-of-class  projects  on  the  evolution  of 
chairs  from  Elizabethan  times  through  the  18th  centur)' 
(which  would  cover  the  advent  of  Chippendale,  Hepple- 
white.  Sheraton  and  Adam  designs)  enables  students  to 
visualize  settings  of  18th  century  literature,  and  helps 
them  to  understand  the  way  of  life  of  the  period.  Such 
study  she  adds,  is  particularly  beneficial  in  that  it  em¬ 
phasizes  contributions  of  the  18th  century  to  modern  life. 

Correlation  of  English  with  all  other  subjects  is 
the  goal  of  teachers  in  the  Estes  Park  (Colo.)  junior 
high  school,  according  to  a  report  in  the  November 
Colorado  School  Journal.  The  plan  calls  for  English 
teachers’  giving  students  special  help  on  written  work 
submitted  for  other  courses,  later  checking  the  papers 
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for  punctuation,  grammar  and  presentation  of  material. 
:>ludcnts  receive  two  grades  for  the  work,  one  of  which 
counts  in  English. 

$>tress  on  practical  math  problems  charac¬ 
terizes  a  new  program  in  general  mathematics  for  ninth- 
grade  students  in  the  New  York  City  schools.  For  stu¬ 
dents  who  have  difficulty  with  regular  mathematics,  the 
course  presents  mathematics  study  through  problems  that 
have  to  do  with  sports,  hobbies,  crafts,  history  and 
language.  A  bulletin  suggesting  techniques  for  putting 
the  program  into  operation  urges  teachers  not  to  use 
such  words  as  “axiom”  and  “transposition,”  not  to  insist 
on  pupils’  knowing  the  abstract  label  of  an  idea  so  long 
as  they  understand  the  idea  itself. 

To  ease  nervouoncos  darini)$  testa,  make  the 
first  question  of  an  examination  so  easy  that  no  one 
can  miss  it.  and  if  possible,  make  it  funny,  advises 
Teacher  Valle  Lattanzio,  of  Jones  junior  high  school, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Must  W e  Have  Remedial  Reading?"  W m.  Kottmeyer.  NEA  Jour., 
Dec.  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Sound  reading 
programs  would  prevent  the  need  for  remedial  instruction,  the 
author  believes.) 

“Striking  a  Sane  Balance  in  Pupil-Teacher  Planning,"  Frank  L. 
Steeies.  Clearing  House,  Dec.  1950.  207  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  3. 

“Teaching  Three  Language  Skills,"  English  Jour.,  Dec.  1950.  211 
W.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (A  group  of  three  articles  by  teachers, 
suggesting  ways  to  teach  understanding  of  pronouns,  sentence 
pattern,  and  punctuation  of  the  appositive.) 

Essays  in  Teaching,  Harold  Taylor,  ed.  Harper  &  Bros..  49  E. 
33rd  St.,  N.Y.  16.  $3.  (Twelve  faculty  members  of  Sarah  Law¬ 
rence  College  set  forth  their  approaches  to  teaching.  Emphasis 
is  on  teacher-student  relationships.) 

Problem-Solving  Processes  of  College  Students,  Benjamin  S. 
Bloom  &  Louis  J.  Broder.  U.  of  Chicago  Press,  5750  Ellis  Ave., 
Chicago  37.  109p.  $2.75.  (An  investigation  of  the  thought 
processes  which  college  students  use  in  solving  problems.) 

“The  World  in  Your  Classroom,”  Mamie  L.  Anderzhon.  NEA 
Jour.,  Nov.  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.  C.  (Sug¬ 
gestions  for  teaching  pupils  to  use  maps  and  globes  properly.) 


Curricula 


Vaat  chani^e  In  social  studies  teaching 

has  occurred  within  the  past  28  years.  Howard  R.  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  commented  at  last 
month’s  convention  of  the  Nat.  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies.  Shift  in  emphasis  is  revealed  by  these  changes 
in  enrollments :  currently  there  are  (1)  more  high  school 
students  in  all  social  studies  courses  (2)  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  in  history  classes  (3)  a  larger  percentage  in 
other  types  of  social  studies  classes  (4)  more  in  U.  S. 
history  classes  (5)  fewer  in  world  history  classes. 

During  the  same  period,  presentation  of  history  has 
been  refashioned.  While  formerly  content  was  organized 
chronologically  and  stressed  political  and  military  events, 
now  three  teachers  out  of  four  organize  their  presen¬ 
tation  around  topical  units,  placing  emphasis  on  the  past 


as  it  relates  to  the  present,  Mr.  Anderson  stated.  Pre¬ 
viously  the  goal  in  social  studies  instruction  was 
acquisition  of  information,  he  added,  while  now  emphasis 
is  on  study  skills,  understanding  of  today’s  world  and 
of  individual  problems,  and  on  development  of  good 
citizenship.  (See  "Continuity  in  Social  Studies,"  below.) 

Continuity  In  social  studies  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  12  of  the  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  school  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  established  through  system-wide  use  of  a 
locally-constructed  Social  Studies  Resource  Guide,  de¬ 
veloped  by  an  all-school  committee  and  published  this  fall. 

Rather  than  providing  a  specific  prescription  of  what 
should  be  taught,  the  guide  sets  up  the  scope  and  sequence 
of  a  12-year  social  studies  program  which  emphasizes 
good  citizenship.  Framework  for  study  at  each  grade 
level  is  broad,  with  each  course  centering  about  one 
theme,  ail  of  which  stress  “living  together,”  whether  it 
be  in  school  (for  kindergarten  and  first  grade),  in 
“Today’s  World”  (for  10th  grade)  or  “Under  Our  Demo¬ 
cratic  Government”  (for  12th  grade). 

Teachers  develop  their  own  courses  within  limits  of 
the  themes,  but  the  guide  furnishes  them  with  abundant 
suggestions  on  topics  and  problems  to  be  considered,  on 
class  activities  and  materials.  Throughout,  it  stresses 
use  of  a  wide  variety  of  teaching  procedures  and  mate¬ 
rials,  the  problem-solving  approach,  teacher-pupil  plan¬ 
ning  and  evaluation,  and  correlation  of  the  social  studies 
with  other  curricular  areas. 

Introduction  to  the  guide,  incidentally,  highlights  state¬ 
ments  on  school  philosophy  and  human  relations  policy, 
which  previously  had  been  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of 
Education  and  faculty.  Then,  what  the  statements  imply 
for  social  studies  instruction  is  discussed. 

Kalamazoo’s  philosophy  is  simply  worded:  “The  edu¬ 
cational  efforts  of  the  Kalamazoo  Public  Schools  are 
directed  toward  the  development  in  each  pupil,  according 
to  his  abilities  and  capacities,  such  habits,  attitudes, 
knowledge  and  skills  as  will  enable  him  to  live  usefully, 
successfully  and  happily  in  a  democratic  society.  Our 
schools  accept  the  individual  where  he  is,  as  he  is,  and 
provide  opportunities  for  him  to  develop  to  his  maximum 
growth.”  Its  human  relations  policy:  “The  Board  of 
Education  of  the  Kalamazoo  Public  Schools  pledges  its 
educational  resources  to  the  imperative  of  building  a 
peaceful  world  by  teaching  and  practicing  democratic 
human  relations  in  the  schools.” 

The  all-school  committee  responsible  for  the  guide  is 
one  of  many  groups  functioning  to  improve  the  program 
of  the  Kalamazoo  school  system.  Curriculum  Director 
Theral  T.  Herrick  explains.  Their  work  is  unified  by  a 
Curriculum  Council,  representative  of  all  school  levels 
and  the  community  at  large.  (Organization  of  the  council 
will  he  described  in  a  future  issue  of  EDUCATION  SUMMARY.) 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Where  Children  Live  Affects  Curriculum,  Effie  G.  Bathurst.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Wash.  25,  D.C.  75p.  25c.  (U.S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  bulletin  on  how  the  school  curriculum  can  be  adapted  for 
various  types  of  communities.) 

Social  Studies  for  Children  in  a  Democracy,  John  U.  Michaelis. 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  70  5th  Ave.,  N.Y.  11.  466p.  $425. 

Improving  Economic  Understanding  in  the  Public  Schools,  James 
T.  Howard.  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  444  Madison 
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Ave.,  N.Y.  22,  Af’.y.  (A  report  on  the  work  of  the  Joint  Council 
on  Economic  Education,  end  its  success  in  improving  economic- 
education  in  high  schools.) 

Self-Appraisal  Checklist  of  Life  Adjustment  Education  in  the 
Secondary  School.  Texas  Study  of  Secondary  Education,  297  Sut¬ 
ton  Hall,  L.  of  Texas,  .Austin,  50c, 


Guidance 


Double  value  in  a  Neliool  handbook  is  ob¬ 
vious  when  the  guide  is  ( 1 1  written  by  ninth-graders, 
and  (2)  is  designed  to  prepare  eighth-graders  for  high 
school.  Munhasset  ( N.  Y.  )  high  school  tried  the  plan 
recently,  found  that  it  resulted  in  a  22-page  booklet 
jtacked  with  worthwhile  information  for  future  students, 
then  discovered  that  ninth-graders  had  grown  excep¬ 
tionally  scluHtlwise  while  gathering  orientation  material 
for  others. 


Fate  of  Niudent  councils  often  hinges  upon  fac-  I 
ulty  attitudes,  according  to  Gerald  M,  Van  Pool  of  the  I 
.\al.  Assn,  of  Student  Councils.  In  the  December  issue  ■ 
of  (. tearing  House,  he  lists  these  eight  ways  in  which  F 
teachers  can  do  their  part  to  assure  the  school  council  f 
t>f  success;  (1)  by  knowing  exactly  and  specifically  what  t 
the  student  council  really  is  (2)  by  demonstrating  a  f 
healthy  interest  in  what  it  is  doing  (3)  by  cooperating  | 
with  council  activities  when  asked,  and  even  if  not  asked  | 
ill  by  understanding  that  not  all  council  projects  will 
i)e  satisfactory  (5)  by  being  sympathetic  and  understand¬ 
ing — never  c>nical.  sarcastic  or  disparaging — toward  , 
council  work  (6 1  by  praising  members  for  council  ef-  , 
forts  when  possible,  criticizing  only  in  private  (7)  by  ' 
seeking  council  help  and  advice  (8)  by  remembering  ji 
that  the  school  is  a  cooperative  enterprise.  I 


Religion 


M«*rgin|$  ul*  guidam*«‘  UNs«uc*ialionN  may  take 
place  next  year.  These  three  groups  are  considering 
combining:  .\at.  Vocational  Guidance  .Assn..  .Amer,  Col¬ 
lege  Personnel  Assn.,  Nat.  Assn,  of  Deans  of  \^  omen. 


Student  Activities 


L'uliko  previous  vouth  meels.  this  month's 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  &  Youth  invited 
youth  to  participate.  The  500  high  school  and  college 
students  present  helped  write  into  the  final  conference 
report  recommendations  urging  increased  participation 
by  young  people  in  all  community  activities. 

Intcrscholaslie  quiz  eunlesils  are  almost  as 
popular  in  Delaware  County.  Pa.,  as  interscholastic 
sports.  Some  20  teams  compete  annually  for  the  county 
quiz  championship,  which  is  sponsored  and  broadcast  by 
a  local  manufacturer.  ProvieJing  lively  interschool  as¬ 
sembly  programs,  the  events  are  said  to  produce  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  a  basketball  or  football  game.  Teachers  like 
them,  for  they  give  students  other  than  athletes  a  chance 
to  become  school  heroes. 

3lodoru  Kchuol  astMPUiblit'w  should  have  few 
characteristics  in  common  with  those  of  25  years  ago, 
a  letter  being  distributed  by  the  New  York  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Dept,  advises  school  supervisors.  Written  by  Miss 
Truda  T.  Weil,  administrative  director  in  the  New  York 
City  elementary  school  division,  the  bulletin  explains 
that  the  typical  assembly  program  in  a  modern  school 
is  educational  in  nature,  while  in  former  days  assemblies 
merely  provided  a  few  exceptional  students  opportunity 
to  display  their  talents. 

Foremost  among  goals  for  assemblies.  Miss  Weil  says, 
should  be  (1)  advancement  of  social  concepts  (2)  cre¬ 
ation  of  opportunities  for  self-discipline  and  responsibility 
(3)  development  of  qualities  of  leadership  and  fellow¬ 
ship.  (See  “Film  Assembly  Series,"  .4U DIO-VISUAL.) 


Spill  uu  pla«*<*  rpligiun  iu  ssphools  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  decennial  White  House  Conference  on  Chil¬ 
dren  Aouth  this  month,  bringing  the  hottest  debate 
of  the  meeting.  By  a  vote  of  1.181  to  635,  delegates  re¬ 
jected  a  study  group  statement  that  “education  today  in 
many  cases  is  not  meeting  the  needs  of  children  and 
vouth"  in  regard  to  teaching  religion. 

The  implied  criticism  of  public  schools  for  not  chancing 
instruction  on  a  subject  viewed  so  differently  by  various 
gronp<  was  unwarranted,  many  delegates  argued.  Instead 
of  the  proposed  resolution,  the  conference  adopted  a 
statement  acknowledging  the  importance  of  religious  edu- 
( ation  “given  in  homes  and  families  and  in  our  institu¬ 
tions  of  organized  religion.”  To  clarify  themselves  fur¬ 
ther,  the  conferees  added:  “We  nevertheless  strongly  af¬ 
firm  the  principle  of  separation  of  church  and  state, 
which  has  been  the  keystone  of  our  democracy,  and 
declare  ourselves  unalterably  opposed  to  the  use  of  pub¬ 
lic  schools  directly  or  indirectly  for  religious  educational 
purposes.” 


Citato  use  of  soclarian  schools  for  youth 
projects  must  be  limited  to  non-instructional  facilities 
in  New  A'ork,  the  state’s  attorney  general  has  ruled.  The 
constitutional  ban  against  the  use  of  public  money  for 
denominational  education,  he  pointed  out,  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  state  use  of  property  simply  because  it  is  owned 
by  a  religious  organization,  but  only  prohibits  an  ar¬ 
rangement  whereby  participants  in  a  public  program 
would  be  brought  under  sectarian  religious  influences. 


Audio-Visual 


Film  assembly  series  of  the  James  Fenimore 
Cooper  junior  high  school.  New  York  City,  is  considered 
by  teachers  as  the  best  device  yet  developed  for  creating 
in  pupils  an  emotional  response  toward  a  particular  idea. 

For  several  years,  the  school  has  been  conducting 
audio-visual  assemblies.  Teacher  Dina  M.  Bleich  writes 
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in  the  October  issue  of  High  Points,  published  by  the  New 
York  City  Board  of  Education.  Each  semester,  she  ex¬ 
plains,  films  for  assembly  showings  are  chosen  to  build 
understanding  of  one  idea;  for  instance,  during  one 
term.  18  films  were  shown  explaining  the  meaning  of  the 
democratic  way  of  life. 

To  prepare  students  in  advance  for  an  assembly,  a 
group  of  teachers  previews  the  film,  prepares  eight  to 
10  questions  on  slides  (for  showing  before  and  after  the 
film),  and  draws  up  study  outlines.  .After  each  assembly, 
the  film  is  discussed  in  homerooms,  and  frequently  Eng¬ 
lish  and  social  studies  teachers  base  assignments  on  it. 

CURREI^T  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“An  Examination  of  Instructional  Films  for  Characteristics  of  an 
Effective  Teaching  Presentation,"  Virgil  J.  O’Connor.  Harvard 
Educational  Review,  Fall,  l^iiO.  Lawrence  Hall,  Kirkland  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Radio  Script  Catalog,  Gertrude  G.  Broderick,  editor.  Govt.  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  ITash.  2.5,  D.C.  82p.  25c.  (New  guide  to  scripts  avail¬ 
able  on  loan  from  the  Script  Exchange  Service,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education.) 

“Real  Daylight  Lantern  Slides,"  Earl  Lomon  Koos.  Educational 
Screen,  Dec.  1950.  64  E.  Lake  St.,  Chicago  I.  (Directions  for  mak¬ 
ing  slides  that  do  not  require  room  darkening.) 

A  Guide  to  Audio-Visual  .Materials  for  Elementary  School  Social 
Studies,  IVm.  H.  Hartley.  Rambler  Press,  50  Court  St.,  Brooklyn 
2,  N.Y.  I8Ip.  $3.50.  (A  guide  to  motion  pictures,  films  and  strips.) 

Physical  Education  and  Health 


Defense  Job  of  high  schools  between  now  and 
June  should  be  training  all  seniors  in  first  aid,  and  train¬ 
ing  all  senior  girls  in  home  care  of  the  sick,  according 
to  a  bulletin  issued  jointly  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Amer.  Red  Cross  this  month.  When  that  job  is 
accomplished,  the  courses  should  be  provided  for  all 
other  students  as  soon  as  possible,  the  bulletin  states. 

Charged  with  the  responsibility  of  expanding  first  aid 
and  home  care  programs  throughout  the  nation  as  a  pre¬ 
caution  in  event  of  bombing  emergencies,  the  Amer.  Red 
Cross  urges  that  schools  supply  their  own  instruction  so 
that  Red  Cross  instructors  may  be  assigned  to  non-school 
groups. 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  it 
makes  these  recommendations  for  getting  first  aid  and 
home-care-of-sick  programs  under  way  in  high 
schools;  (1)  at  least  one  teacher  in  each  school  should 
be  trained  to  give  the  instruction  (2)  at  least  one  teacher 
in  each  school  system  should  be  trained  as  an  “instruc¬ 
tor  trainer” — i.e.,  certified  according  to  Red  Cross  stand¬ 
ards  (3)  instruction  should  be  fitted  into  existing  courses 
wherever  possible — preferably  in  a  course  taken  by  all 
or  most  students,  and  one  in  which  the  study  is  a 
normal  part  of  regular  content  (4)  if  an  existing  course 
is  not  available,  scheduling  the  instruction  after  school 
hours  or  offering  it  through  club  activities  is  preferable 
to  crowding  other  school  subjects. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“No  .More  Roman  Holidays!"  Lawrence  E.  Houston.  NEA  Jour., 
Dec.  1950.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Hash.  6,  D.C.  (Why  competitive 
athletic  programs  have  no  place  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools.) 


Adult  Education 


'"The  People  Ael.’*  new  series  of  broadcasts  on 
NBC's  Living — 1950  program,  is  presented  jointly  by  the 
Nat.  Broadcasting  Company  and  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
as  a  stimulant  to  democratic  action — at  the  local  level — 
for  improvement  of  economic  and  social  conditions. 
Each  broadcast  in  the  series,  which  started  December  9, 
depicts  how  citizens  of  typical  American  communities  have 
worked  together  for  better  housing,  better  hospitals,  better 
labor  relations,  soil  conservation,  better  social  service  or 
better  schools.  Fact,  not  fiction,  the  stories  are  those  un¬ 
covered  by  a  Twentieth  Century  Fund  investigation  of 
community  problems.  Program  time:  Saturday  between 
7  and  7  :.30  p.m.,  EST. 

.Slate  c'enter  for  <»r|Sanlzaflon»i  in  Minnesota 
will  provide  secretarial  service  and  permanent  headquar¬ 
ters  for  slate  and  regional  groups  engaged  in  educational 
activities.  Aided  by  a  three-year  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  and  located  at  the  U.  of  Minnesota,  the 
center  will  free  organization  officers  from  routine  tasks 
so  that  they  may  put  more  effort  into  developing  educa¬ 
tional  programs. 

New  project  of  adult  educators  is  formation 
of  tentative  evaluative  criteria  and  recommended  proced¬ 
ures  for  community  and  public  school  programs  of  adult 
education.  A  national  committee  to  get  the  undertaking 
started  was  appointed  at  the  adult  education  conference 
recently  conducted  in  Chicago  by  the  Amer.  Assn,  for 
Adult  Education  and  the  NEA  Dept,  of  Adult  Education. 
Chairman  is  Homer  Kempfer,  specialist  for  general  adult 
and  post-high  school  education,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 


VocationaUindustrial 


There’s  accord  ou  educalloual  iSoals  be¬ 
tween  employers  and  those  educators  who  advocate  gen¬ 
eral  education  programs,  according  to  an  article  in 
November’s  California  Journal  of  Secondary  Education. 
Last  year  in  Kern  County,  Calif.,  local  employers  were 
interviewed  on  the  characteristics  which  they  l)elieved  to 
be  most  desirable  in  employes,  the  author.  President  Ralph 
Prator  of  Bakersfield  College,  relates.  While  the  char¬ 
acteristics  rated  as  most  important — dependability,  hon¬ 
esty,  industriousness,  loyalty — are  desirable  outcomes  of 
any  educational  program,  they  are  especially  emphasized 
in  general  education,  he  points  out.  Therefore  general 
education,  he  urges,  must  be  made  an  integral  part  of 
vocational  education. 

Need  for  well-trained  pracileal  nurses. 

and  the  growing  number  of  school  systems  which  are 
considering  adding  practical  nursing  courses  to  their 
vocational  programs,  brought  publication  this  month  of 
Practical  Nursing  Curriculum.  Prepared  by  a  national 
committee,  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  Supt.  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  Washington  2.3.  D.  C..  for  65<. 
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Paren  t-Teacher 

Xow  plan  for  parent-toarhor  moofinifs  at 

the  Vista  Square  School,  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  is  improv¬ 
ing  home-school  relationships  immeasurably,  according 
to  Principal  Melvin  Grant.  During  the  first  half  hour  of 
each  PTA  meeting,  he  reports,  parents  visit  the  class¬ 
room  of  their  choice  for  a  session  with  the  classroom 
teacher.  The  teacher  explains  the  what  and  why  of  cur¬ 
rent  class  study,  shows  samples  of  children’s  work,  tells 
what  the  class  has  done  since  the  last  PTA  meeting  and 
discusses  plans  for  the  future.  In  areas  of  work  where 
help  at  home  is  needed,  the  teacher  points  out  how  this 
help  can  be  given,  noting  the  pitfalls  to  be  avoided. 

Response  from  parents  has  been  excellent  and  PTA  at¬ 
tendance  has  jumped.  But  more  than  that,  parents  are 
gaining  an  understanding  of  the  school’s  objectives  and 
of  how  they  are  being  accomplished. 

rommuni4*ation  bolwoen  siohool  and  homo 

is  highly  dependent  on  the  child  carrying  information 
back  and  forth,  NEA  President  Corma  Mowrey  reminds 
teachers  in  the  December  ISi'EA  Journal.  Teachers,  she 
writes,  can  aid  immensely  in  building  good  parent-school 
relations,  if  each  week  they  see  to  it  that  each  child 
takes  home  something  that  represents  his  progress. 

Building  and  Equipment 

Display  arranySemonts  for  art  should  he  taken 
into  consideration  when  new  school  buildings  are  being 
planned,  advises  Leon  L.  Winslow,  director  for  art  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Baltimore  public  schools.  One  of  his  sug¬ 
gestions:  one  hallway  should  be  made  wider  than  stand¬ 
ard,  so  that  it  may  be  fitted  at  one  end  w’ith  an  art  studio 
equipped  with  art  display  windows.  Mr.  Winslow’s  de¬ 
tailed  recommendations  appear  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Baltimore  Bulletin  of  Education. 

^tartlinK,  iKay  Interior  of  the  Edison  School  in 
Pullman,  Wash.,  makes  it  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
new  schools  in  the  state,  according  to  the  December 
Washington  Educational  Journal.  Each  of  the  school’s 
12  classrooms  has  an  individual  color  scheme,  in  which 
profuse  use  of  rich  tones  is  made  possible  by  bi-lateral 
lighting.  All  chalkboards  are  chlorophyll  green,  and 
teachers  use  yellow  chalk.  Ceilings  in  the  halls  are  a 
purple  red,  high-lighted  by  red  beams  and  accented  by 
black  baseboards. 


Miscellany 

IVow  prohibiting  high  school  recruiting, 

major  and  minor  basebaU  leagues  are  considering  a 
change  in  rules.  As  it  is  now,  baseball  men  say,  baseball 
representatives  must  stand  mutely  to  the  side,  watching 
all  likely  high  school  prospects  snatched  up  for  football 
by  colleges. 


New  Classroom  Material 


Wood  Study  Kit  .  .  .  available  from  the  Timber 
Engineering  Co.,  1319  18th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6, 
D.  C.,  contains  54  specimens  of  wood  and  wood 
products,  an  84-page  manual  on  the  types  of  wood 
and  their  uses,  a  wood-carving  knife  for  work  with 
the  samples,  a  10-power  magnifying  lens  for  close-up 
study  of  wood  structures,  and  a  booklet  of  wood 
experiments.  Recommended  by  the  Nat.  Science 
Teachers  Assn.,  the  kit  is  suggested  for  industrial 
arts  and  science  classes  in  the  upper  elementary 
grades  and  high  school.  Its  cost:  S8.50. 

Project  Workbook  for  Driver  Education  ,  .  .  was 
announced  last  month  by  the  Amer.  Automobile  Assn. 
As  in  Sportsmanlike  Driving,  the  textbook  it  follows, 
the  workbook  stresses  sound  driver  attitudes.  For 
information  on  prices,  write  the  AAA  national  head¬ 
quarters  at  Pennsylvania  Ave.  &  17th  St..  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

Suggestions  for  Science  Experiments  .  .  .  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Science  Teaching  Today,  a  series  of  two 
booklets  by  Guy  V,  Bruce,  which  now  are  being 
distributed  by  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn.,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C.  Booklet  I  is 
called  “Experiments  with  Water”;  Booklet  II,  “Ex¬ 
periments  with  Air.”  Each  is  priced  at  50c. 

Financial  Security  Teaching  Aids  .  .  .  are  listed 
ill  a  booklet  which  may  be  obtained  for  the  asking 
from  the  Educational  Division,  Institute  of  Life  In¬ 
surance,  488  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 
Some  of  the  material  suggested  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  or  at  low  cost  from  the  institute, 
some  is  available  elsewhere.  One  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  free  publications:  “The  Story  of  Life  Insur¬ 
ance,”  a  study  unit  for  intermediate  and  upper 
grades,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  .‘'eptemher 
iisue  of  The  Grade  Teacher. 

Resource  Unit  on  Mexico  ...  is  being  distributed 
without  charge  by  the  Pan  American  Lnion,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C.  It  is  said  to  be  adaptable  to  both 
elementary  and  secondary  grades. 

'’Getting  Along  with  Brothers  and  Sisters”  .  ,  . 
is  a  booklet  designed  to  give  concrete  and  practical 
suggestions  on  what  young  people  who  find  that 
their  brothers  and  sisters  are  constantly  disagreeable 
can  do  about  it.  Naturally,  it  advises  them  to  take 
a  long  and  hard  look  at  their  own  attitudes.  Writ¬ 
ten  by  Frances  Ldlman,  executive  editor  of  Child 
Study  magazine,  the  pamphlet  is  available  from 
Science  Research  Associates,  228  S.  Wabash  Ave., 
Chicago  4,  for  40c. 

Four  Films  on  Wildlife  .  .  .  were  announced  this 
month  by  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films,  1150 
Wilmette  Ave.,  Wilmette,  Ill.  (1)  The  Beaver  stresses 
its  work  as  a  conservationist  (2)  Birds  Are  Interest¬ 
ing  is  designed  to  develop  interest  in  protection  of 
birds  (3)  Sunrise  Serenades  shows  habits  of  the 
grouse  (4)  Grouse  of  the  Grasslands  presents  dio¬ 
rama  scenes  of  the  grouse  at  the  Amer.  Museum  of 
Natural  History  in  New  York  City. 
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